2i8             PROPITIATION OF WILD ANIMALS          CHAP.

had a long talk with the animal, and on returning to his

people told them that now they might travel about in safety,

for peace had been made with the snakes.1    The Delaware

Indians also paid great respect to the  rattlesnake, whom

they called their grandfather, and they would on no account

destroy one of the reptiles.    They said that the rattlesnake

guarded them and gave them notice of impending danger

by his rattle, and that if they were to kill a rattlesnake, the

rest of the species would soon hear of it and bite the Indians

in revenge.2    The Potawatomi Indians highly venerated the

rattlesnake for a similar reason, being grateful to it for the

timely warning which it often gave of the approach of an

enemy.    Yet a young man who desired to obtain a rattle

would have no hesitation in killing one of the snakes for the

purpose ; but he apologised profusely to the creature for the

liberty he took with it, explaining that he required the rattle

for the adornment of his person, and that no disrespect was

intended to the snake; and  in proof of his good will he

would leave a piece of tobacco beside the carcase.8    The

Cherokee regard the rattlesnake as the chief of the snake

tribe and fear and respect him accordingly.     Few Cherokee

will venture to kill a rattlesnake, unless they cannot help it,

and even  then they must atone for the crime by craving

pardon of the snake's ghost either in their own person or

through the mediation of a priest, according to a set formula.

If these precautions are neglected, the kinsfolk of the dead

snake will send one of their number as an avenger of blood,

who will track down the murderer and sting him to death.

It is  absolutely necessary to cut off the snake's head and

bury it deep in the earth and to hide the body in a hollow

log; for if the remains were exposed to the weather, the

other   snakes  would  be   so   angry   that   they  would  send

torrents of rain and all the streams would overflow their

banks.    If a Cherokee dreams of being bitten by a snake,
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